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THE 48 


A Smiling Comparison of Some Features of Our Legislatures 
By Henry W. Toru 


Director of the American Legislators’ Association. 


State Government believes that some 
features of the following comparison of 
legislatures are novel, and it takes especial 
pleasure in presenting the Continuous Cal- 
endar of the sessions of the 48 Legislatures 
Which ts incorporated tn this article, because 
tt believes that this ts the first time that 
such a calendar has been published. 


It is fascinating to compare the va- 
riations among our 48 legislatures: no 
two of them are more alike than two 
human faces—and none of them are 
identical twins. In this article, which 
is not as serious as it looks, I have 
touched upon the following questions 
concerning the legislatures of all of the 
states: 

How many Representatives have they? 

How many Senators have they? 

How many members have they in both 
houses ? 

When are their members elected? 

How long are their Representatives’ 
terms? 

How long are their Senators’ terms? 

A grouping by terms of Representatives 
and Senators. 

How often do they mect ? 

In what years do they meet? 

On what days do they convene? 

A Continuous Calendar of th ir Ses- 
sions. 

How long are their sessions? 

Where do they meet? 


And in the table which appears upon 
the opposite page—in lieu of a more ar- 
tistic frontispiece—I have packed.all of 
the figures which are referred to 
throughout this article. I have derived 


all of the figures for this table from 
material which came either from the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress or from the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

We hope to prepare comparisons of 
this character concerning other features 
of our 48 legislatures for publication in 
some future members of State Govern- 
ment. 


THE 48: HOW MANY REPRESENTATIVES 
HAVE THEY? 


The discrepancies in the sizes of the 
lower houses of the various states seem 
sufficient to indicate that ‘‘somehody 
must be wrong.”’ 

Delaware has 35 Representatives, 
New Hampshire has 424. Allowing for 
differences in problems, in available 
members, and in procedure, it seems 
probable that if 35 members are suffi- 
cient to do the ‘*‘ House-work’’ properly 
in Delaware, 424 are not needed to do it 
in New Hampshire; and if 424 are nec- 
essary in New Hampshire, then the 
Delaware House is under-manned. 

The numbers of the states’ Repre- 
sentatives are: 


35 Delaware 60 Wyoming 


37 Nevada 65 Colorado 
46 Arizona 65 Idaho 

49 New Mexico 80 California 
55 Utah 84 Florida 


60 New Jersey 94 West Virginia 
60 Oregon 96 Washington 
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99 Tennessee 120 North Carolina 
100 Montana 124 South Carolina 
100 Louisiana 125 Kansas 
100 Arkansas 130 Ohio 
100 Kentucky 131 Minnesota 
100 Virginia 140 Mississippi 
100 Nebraska 147 Texas 
100 Wisconsin 150 Missouri 
100 Michigan 150 New York 
100 Indiana 151 Maine 
100 Rhode Island 153 Illinois 
103 South Dakota 206 Georgia 
106 Alabama 207 Pennsylvania 
108 Iowa 240 Massachusetts 
109 Oklahoma °247 Vermont 
111 North Dakota 262 Connecticut 
118 Maryland 424 New Hampshire 


The numbers of Representatives 
shown in the foregoing list give the fol- 
lowing groups: 


50 or less...................----------- 4 states 
51 to 100, inelusive.......... 21 states 
101 to 150, incelusive.........15 states 
151 to 200, inelusive.......... 2 states 
201 to 300, inelusive.......... 5 states 
301 to 400, inelusive.......... no states 
401 to 500, inelusive.......... 1 state. 


Ten states have exactly 100 Repre- 
. sentatives apiece, and it may be said 
that this is about the conventional num- 
..ber of members for a lower house. 2% 
‘states have this number or less, and 23 
have more. 

. 'The complete quota of Representa- 
tives for the 48 state legislatures is 
5,467. 


THE 48: HOW MANY SENATORS 
HAVE THEY? 

Concerning the numbers of their 
Senators, the states’ views are not so 
divergent: with 67 Minnesota has the 
most, while Delaware holds the low 
record with 17. 


The numbers of the Senators in the 
legislatures of the various states are: 
21 New Jersey 
24 New Hampshire 
24 New Mexico 
25 Wyoming 


17 Delaware 
18 Nevada 
19 Arizona 
20 Utah 


29 Maryland 40 Virginia 

30 West Virginia +0 Kansas 

30 Vermont H) Massachusetts 
30 Oregon 10 California 

31 Texas 1? Washington 
31 Maine !4 Oklahoma 

32. Florida 14 Idaho 

32. Michigan 1) South Dakota 
33 Tennessee 46 South Carolina 
33 Nebraska 49 Mississippi 

33 Wisconsin - 49 North Dakota 
34 Missouri 50 lowa 

35 Ohio 50 Indiana 

3) Connecticut 50 Pennsylvania 
39 Colorado 51 Georgia 

3) Arkansas 51 North Carolina 
36 Alabama 51 Illinois 

538 Kentucky D1 New York 

39 Rhode Island 55 Montana 

39 Louisiana 67 Minnesota 


“ 


The numbers of Senators shown in 
the foregoing list give the following 
groups: 


Less than 30.00.0000... 9 states 
30 to 39, inclusive...... _.....19 states 
40 to 49, inelusive...........11 states 
50 to 59, inclusive... 8 states 
60 to 69, inelusive 1 state.: 


It may be said that the conventional 
number of members for a Senate is 
about 35. Exactly half of the Senates 
have this number or less, and half have . 
more. 

The complete quota of Senators for 
the 48 state legislatures is 1,793. 


THE 48: HOW MANY MEMBERS HAVE 
THEY IN BOTH HOUSES? 


These figures are not particularly 
significant, since the two preceding see- 
tions indicate that the variations oceur 
mainly in the lower houses: 

100 Colorado 

109 Idaho 

116 Florida 

120 California 

124 West Virginia 
32. Tennesee 

2 Michigan 

> Wisconsin 


Delaware 
55D Nevada 

65 Arizona 
73 New Mexico 
75 Utah 

1 New Jersey 
5 Wyoming 1: 
90 Oregon 1 
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133 Nebraska 165 Kansas 

135 Arkansas 170 South Carolina 
138 Kentucky 171 North Carolina 
138 Washington 178 Texas 

139 Louisiana 182 Maine 

139 Rhode Island 184 Missouri 

140 Virginia 189 Mississippi 
142 Alabama 198 Minnesota 

147 Maryland 201 New York 

148 South Dakota 204 Llinois 


150 Indiana 257 Pennsylvania 
153 Oklahoma 257 Georgia 

155 Montana 277 Vermont 

158 lowa 280 Massachusetts 
160 North Dakota 297 Connecticut 
105 Ohio 448 New Hampshire 


The quotas for the 48 legislatures 
are: 
Totals Averages 


Representatives 5,747 120 
Senators ............. 1.793 37 
Total 7.540 157 


THE 48: WHEN ARE THEIR MEMBERS 
ELECTED? 


In 46 of the 48 states the legislators 
are elected on the first Tuesday follow- 
ing the first Monday in November. (The 
Fathers might have stated this formula 
more simply thus: the first Tuesday 
after November 1). 

The two exceptions are: 

Louisiana: the first Tuesday 
following the third Monday in 
April. (In other words, the 
first Tuesday after April 15.) 

Maine: The second Monday in 
September. 

However, the legislatures have the 
power to change the date in five of the 
‘*standard”’ states: 

Washington. 
West Virginia 


California 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Accordingly, 41 states have Consti- 
tutions which positively fix the date of 
the election of legislators as the first 
Tuesday after November 1. 


THE 48: HOW LONG ARE THEIR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES’ TERMS? 


The members of the lower houses are 
elected for the following terms: 
One year (2 states): 
New Jersey* 
New York* 


Two years (42 states): 


Arizona Nebraska 
Arkansas Nevada 
California New Hampshire 


Colorado New Mexico 


Connecticut North Dakota 
Delaware Ohio 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia Oregon 
Idaho Pennsylvania 
linois Rhode Island* 
Indiana South Carolina* 
lowa South Dakota 
Kansas Tennessee 
Kentucky Texas 
Maine Utah 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts* Virginia 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota West Virginia 
Missouri Wisconsin 
Montana W voming 
Four Years (4 states): 
Alabama’ Mississippi 
Louisiana North Carolina 


Note that the states with the one- 


year terms for Representatives are the 


two Trans-Hudson neighbors, that the 
four with four-year terms for Repre- 
sentatives are all southern common- 
wealths, and that these six are the only 
exceptions in the United States to the 
rule that State Representatives have 
two-vear terms. 


The foregoing statement indicates 
that when the states determined the 
question of the length of the terms of 
their respective legislators, they were 
almost unanimous upon one point: the 
proper length for the term of a member 
of the lower house was two years — and 


*Has annual sessions. 
+Has only one session every four years. 
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the decision of the states was 7 to 1 on 
this matter. 


But the following analysis shows 
that a two-year term for a legislator is 
not so durable as it sounds: 

Of the 25 legislatures whose sessions 
are limited to 60 days or less, 24 meet 
only once every two years. And in 21 
of these 24, the members of the lower 
houses hold office for only two years. 
Consequently, in these 21 states, under 
normal circumstances the actual term 
of service for which a Representative 
is elected is 60 days or less. The same is 
true of each Representative in Alabama, 
since he is elected to a four-year term 
in a legislature which meets only once 
during that period, and then for a ses- 
sion limited to 50 days. It thus appears 
that in 22 of the 48 states — or in more 
than 45% of them — the Representa- 
tives are elected for not more than 60 
days of regular-session service. <A 60- 
day term would be barely long enough 
to enable a city dog-catcher to become 
familiar with the duties of his office. 
Legislative problems have now become 
so numerous and so complex that only 
a superman can become a really efficient 
and sagacious law-maker during the 
first 60-day term that he spends in the 
legislature. Consequently, it seems 
fairly obvious that the one policy upon 
which most of the states agreed is no 
longer sound, and that a Representative 
should be elected to a term of more than 
60 days of service. 

At present there are 6 states — and 
only 6 — in which Representatives are 
elected for two regular sessions: 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina (where Representatives 
are elected for two-year terms in legis- 
latures which hold annual sessions), 
and Louisiana, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina (where Representatives are 
elected for four-year terms in legisla- 
tures which hold biennial sessions). 

In all of the 42 other states, Repre- 
sentatives are elected for only one reg- 
ular session, since the two annual-ses- 
sion states which are not listed in the 


preceding sentence (New Jersey and 
New York) elect Representatives for 
only one year, and since the only four- 
vear-representative-term state which is 
not listed in the preceding sentence 
(Alabama) has only one regular session 
every four years. 


THE 48: HOW LONG ARE THEIR 
SENATORS’ TERMS? 


But when the states passed upon the 
question of the proper terms for their 
respective Senators, they were of two 
minds, and the result is this: 

Two years (21 states) : 
Arizona Nebraska 
California New Hampshire 
Connecticut New York* 
Georgia Ohio 


Idaho Rhode Island* 
lowa South Carolina* 
Kansas South Dakota 
Maine ‘Tennessee 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts* Washington 


Michigan 

Three years (1 state): 
New Jersey* 

Four years (26 states): 


Alabama‘ Nevada 
Arkansas New Mexico 
Colorado North Carolina 
Delaware North Dakota 
Florida Oklahoma 
Illinois Oregon 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Texas 
Louisiana Utah 
Minnesota Virginia 
Mississippi West Virginia 
Missouri Wisconsin 
Montana Wyoming 


Note that the six New England 
states are unanimous in giving two-year 
Senatorial terms. 

Just as we are indebted to Alabama 
for finding a unique answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Shall your legislature meet an- 


*Has annual sessions. 
*Has only one session every four years. 
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nually or biennially ?”’, we are indebted 
to New Jersey for having preserved us 
from monotony when the question was 
asked, *‘Will vou give your Senators 
two-year terms or four-year terms?”’ 
For 21 states answered, ‘*Two’’; 26 
states answered, ‘* Four’’; and New Jer- 
sey answered, **Three!”’ 

A reference to the foot-notes attach- 
ed to the foregoing table shows that 
Senators are elected: 

For 1 regular session: in 18 states. 

For 2 regular sessions: in 29 states. 

For 3 regular sessions: in 1 state. 

The number of regular sessions for 
which a Senator is elected in each state 
follows: 


For one regular session (18 states): 


(The number of days to which the 
session is limited is shown in paren- 


thesis; indicates ‘tno limit’’.) 
Alabama (50) Maryland (90) 
Arizona (60) Michigan 
California —— Nebraska 
Connecticut (Five New Hampshire— 
months) Ohio 


Georgia (60) 
Idaho (60) 


South Dakota (60) 
Tennessee (75) 


Vermont 

Kansas (50) Washington (60) 
Maine 

For two regular sessions (29 states): 


Arkansas (60) New York 
Colorado —— North Carolina (60) 
Delaware (60) North Dakota (60) 
Florida (60) Oklahoma (60) 


Illinois Oregon (40) 
Indiana Pennsylvania —— 
Kentucky (60) Rhode Island (60) 
Louisiana (60) South Carolina —§ 
Massachusetts Texas (60) 


Minnesota (90) Utah (60) 
Mississippi Virginia (60) 
Missouri (70) West Virginia (60) 
Montana (60) Wisconsin 
Nevada (60) Wyoming (40) 
‘New Mexico (60) 


§$Iudiana pays for only 61 days, South Carolina for 40. 


‘For three regular sessions (1 state): 


New Jersey (session unlimited). 

It thus appears that in 7 states the 
regular-session service for which a Sen- 
ator is elected is limited to 60 days or 
less: 


Alabama Idaho 
Arizona South Dakota 
Georgia Washington. 
Kansas 


The statement made in the preceding 
section concerning Representatives may 
be repeated here concerning Senators: 

It is usually true that when a man 
is elected for not more than 60 days of 
actual service in the legislature, his first 
term of office expires before he has had 
enough experience to qualify him to do 
his work with genuine efficiency. It is 
an axiom among legislators that a man 
spends his first session ‘‘learning the 
ropes.” 


THE 48: A GROUPING BY TERMS OF 
REPRESENTATIVES AND SENATORS 


2 year Senators and 1 year Representa- 
tives (1 state): 

New York* 
2 year Senators and 2 year Representa- 
tives (20 states) : 


Arizona Michigan 
California Nebraska 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Georgia Ohio 

Idaho Rhode Island* 
Iowa South Carolina* 
Kansas South Dakota 
Maryland Tennessee 
Massachusetts* Vermont 

Maine Washington 


3 year Senators and 1 year Representa- 
tatives (1 state): 

New Jersey* 
4 year Senators and 2 year Representa- 
tives (22 states): 


Arkansas Illinois 
Colorado Indiana 
Delaware Florida 


*Has annual sessions. 
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Kentucky Oregon 
Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Missouri Texas 

Nevada Utah 

New Mexico Virginia 
Montana West Virginia 
North Dakota Wisconsin 
Oklahoma Wyoming 


4 year Senators and 4 year Representa- 
tives (4 states): 


Alabama‘ Mississippi 
Louisiana North Carolina 


It will be observed that 20 states 
have the 2-year-Senator-and-2-year- 
Representative combination, while 22 
states have the 4-vear-Senator-and-2- 
year-Representative combination; and 
that there are only six states which have 
other combinations. 


THE 48: HOW OFTEN DO THEY MEET? 


42 legislatures meet biennially. 
5 legislatures meet annually. 
1 legislature meets quadrennially. 


This recalls Bryce’s comment, writ- 
ten about half a century ago: 


‘*Many recent Constitutions have 
tried another, and probably a better 
expedient than that of limiting the 
length of sessions. They have made 
sessions less frequent. At one time 
every legislature met once a year. 
Now in all the States but six? (all 
of these six belonging to the origi- 
nal thirteen), the legislature is per- 
mitted to meet only once in two 
years. Within the last ten years, at 
least. six States have changed their 
annual sessions to biennial. It does 
not appear that the interests of the 
commonwealths suffer by this sus- 
pension of the action of their chief 
organ of government. On the con- 
trary, they get on so much better 
without a legislature that certain 
bold spirits ask whether the prin- 

tHas only one session every four years. 


tSince Bryce wrote this, the number has been 
reduced to five. 


ciple might not with advantage be 
pushed farther.”’ 


Bryce then quotes William Allen 
Butler, who had just retired as presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
as saying: 

‘*For a people claiming pre-emi- 
nence in the sphere of popular gov- 
ernment, it seems hardly creditable 
that in their seeming despair of a 
cure for the chronic evils of legis- 
lation, they should be able to miti- 
gate them only by making them in- 
termittent. Under the biennial 
system the relief enjoyed in what 
are called the ‘off-years’ seems to 
have reconciled the body politic of 
the several states which have adopt- 
ed it, to the risk of an aggravation 
of the malady when the legislative 
year comes round and the old 
symptoms recur.”’ 


And Bryce then resumes: 

‘*The Americans seem to reason 
thus: ‘Since a legislature is very 
far gone from righteousness, and of 
its own nature inclined to do evil, 
the less chance it has of doing evil 
the better. If it meets, it will pass 
bad laws. Let us, therefore, pre- 
vent it from meeting’. 

“They are no doubt right, as 
practical men. They are consistent, 
as sons of Puritans, in their appli- 
cation of the doctrine of original 
sin. but this is a rather pitiful 
result for self-governing democracy 
to have arrived at.”’ 

In the matter of frequency of ses- 
sions the unique commonwealth is Ala- 
bama, which is sometimes known as the 
Cotton State, but which might bear the 
equally distinctive nick-name of ‘‘the 
Quadrennial State.” 

The five states which have paid their 
legislatures the compliment of tolerat- 
ing their assemblies every year are: 
South Carolina 
Rhode Island 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 
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THE 48: IN WHAT YEARS DO 
THEY MEET? 


As stated in the two preceding para- 
graphs, five legislatures are ‘‘annuals,”’ 
and one is a ‘‘quadriennial.”’ Of the 42 
remaining legislatures (all of which are 
‘‘biennials”’), only four meet in the even 
numbered years—1930, 1932, so 
forth: 

Kentucky Mississippi 

Louisiana Virginia 

The other 38 **biennials’’ meet in the 

odd-numbered years—1931,1933, and so 
forth; and the quadrennial AJabama 
meets in every alternate odd yvear—1931, 
1935, and so on. Of course the five **an- 
nual legislatures’? meet in both the odd 
and even numbered vears. 

Consequently there are 9 regular ses- 
sions in every even vear and either 43 or 
44 in every odd vear. 


THE 48: ON WHAT DAYS DO 
THEY CONVENE? 


Anyone addicted to cross-word puz- 
zles and kindred indoor sports may find 
pleasure in attempting to comprehend 
the multiplicity of formulas which the 
Various states have invented to deter- 
mine the days upon which their respec- 
tive legislatures shall convene. ‘This 
analysis affords a beautiful example of 
the diverse results which the forty-eight 
commonwealths may arrive at in pass- 
ing upon the same simple question. 

Among the 48 states there are 16 
formulas—an average of one for every 
three states—although (mirabile dictu!) 
45 of the legislatures convene in Jan- 
nary. Of the three exceptions to the 
January rule, one legislature meets in 
April, one in May, and one in June: 

In April—the first Tuesday after the 

First Monday (1 state): 

Florida 
In May—the second Monday 
(1 state): 
Louisiana 
Tn June—the fourth Wednesday 
(1 state): 


Georgia 


The 45 states which agree that their 
legislatures shall meet in January re- 
quire 13 formulas to accomplish the 
result: 


Five Monday Formulas: 


The first Monday (4 states): 
Iowa Ohio 
Montana Tennessee 


The. first Monday after January 1 
(1 state): 
Idaho 


The first Monday after the first Tues- 
day (1 state): 


Arizona 

The secoud Monday (5 states): 
Arkansas Utah 
California Washington 
Oregon 

The third Monday (1 state): 
Nevada 


Three Tuesday Formulas: 


The first Tuesday (5 states): 


Delaware Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Rhode Island 
Nebraska 


The first Tuesday after the first Mon- 

day (5 states): 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
North Dakota 


The second Tuesday (7 states) : 
Alabama South Carolina 
Kansas Texas 
New Jersey Wyoming 
New Mexico 


Oklahoma 
South Dakota 


Four Wednesday Formulas: 


The first Wednesday (7 states): 


Colorado Michigan 
Maine New Hampshire 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


The first Wednesday after the first 
Monday (4 states): 
Illinois North Carolina 
Missouri Vermont 


New York 
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The first Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday (1 state): 
Connecticut 


The second Wednesday (3 states): 
Virginia Wisconsin 
West Virginia 


One Thursday Formula: 


The first Thursday after the first 
Monday (1 state): 
Indiana. 


And it is entertaining to observe that 
of the 16 formulas, there are only two 
upon which more than five states agree: 
Colorado, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, and 
New York all convene on the first 
Wednesday in January; and Alabama 
Kansas, New Jersey, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Wyoming all con- 
vene on the second Tuesday in January. 

It is also to be noted that there is little 
geographical grouping of the states 
which agree upon any one formula. 


THE 48: A CONTINUOUS CALENDAR 
OF THEIR SESSIONS 


Lovers of puzzles are also advised 

to perform this compilation: 
Even Years 

In each even-numbered year (1930, 
1932, and so forth) nine regular sessions 
convene. 5 of them are annual and 4 
are biennial. They assemble on the fol- 
lowing dates: 


In January: 
First Tuesday—Kentucky and Rhode 


Island*. 

First Tuesday after first Monday— 
Mississippi. 

First Wednesday — Massachusetts* 


and New York*. 
Second Tuesday—New Jersey* and 
South Carolina*. 
Second Wednesday—Virginia. 
In May: 


Second Monday—Louisiana. 


*Has annual sessions. 


Odd Years 

In each odd-numbered. vear (1931, 
1933, and so forth) 43 regular sessions 
convene. 5 of them are annual and 37 
are biennial. And in every alternate 
odd vear (1931, 1935, and so forth) the 
eccentric Alabama legislature puts in 
an appearance, as the harbinger of a 
sort of legislative leap year. They 
assemble on the following dates: 


In January: 


First Monday—lowa, Montana, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. 


First Monday after January 1— 

 Tdaho. 

First Monday after first Tuesday— 
Arizona. 


First Tuesday—Delaware, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvaniaand Rhode Island*. 

First Tuesday after first Monday— 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and South Dakota. 

First Wednesday—Colorado, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts*, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire, and New 
York*. 

First Wednesday after the first Mon- 
day—Illinois, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Vermont. 

First Wednesday after the first Tues- 
day—Conneeticut. 

First Thursday after the first Mon- 
day—Indiana. 

Second Monday—Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington. 

Second Tuesday — Alabama (quad- 
rennially in 1931, 1935, ete.), 
Kansas, New Jersey*, New Mex- 
ico, South Carolina*, Texas, and 
Wyoming. 

Second Wednesday—West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Third Monday—Nevada. 

In April: 


First Tuesday after first Monday— 
Florida. 


In June: 


Fourth Wednesday—Georgia. 


— 
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THE 48: HOW LONG ARE THEIR 
SESSIONS? 

Here is an interesting diversity in 
the answers which the states have given 
to the same question: What limit shall 
we place upon the length of each regular 
session of our legislature? 

The roll-call develops this result: 

40 days (2 states): 
Oregon 
Wyoming 

50 days (2 states): 


Alabama 
Kansas 

60 days (21 states): 
Arizona North Carolina 
Arkansas North Dakota 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Florida Rhode Island 
Georgia South Dakota 
Idaho Texas 
Kentucky Utah 
Louisiana Virginia 
Montana Washington 
Nevada West Virginia ° 


New Mexico 

70 days (1 state): 
Missouri 

75 days (1 state): 
Tennessee. 

90 days (2 states): 
Maryland 
Minnesota 

5 months (1 state): 
Connecticut 


No limit (18 states): 


California Nebraska 
Colorado New Hampshire 
T}linois New Jersey 
Indiana* New York 

Iowa Ohio 

Maine Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts South Carolina’ 
Michigan Vermont 
Mississippi Wisconsin 


Obviously the states which are in 
fashion are those which either limit 
their sessions to 60 days (21 states), or 
those which impose no limit (18 states). 
39 of the 48 follow one or the other of 


*Pay stops after 61 days. 
tPay stops after 40 days. 


these two courses. But among the 18 
unlimited states, observe that there are 
two which attempt to accomplish by in- 
direction that which they are not pre- 
pared to achieve by direction: after 61 
days of its unlimited session, Indiana 
draws the purse strings, and the Hoos- 
ier law-maker’s per diem vanishes; and 
South Carolina follows the same plan 
after 40 days. It is also interesting to 
note that although only two states felt 
that a 40-day session could always ‘‘do 
the job’’, South Carolina pays its legis- 
lators for 40 days only. 

Among the 9 states which have de- 
parted from the norm, Connecticut fur- 
nishes a quaint example of Yankee con- 
servatism: it is too conservative to allow 
the legislature to work without a limit 
—and too conservative to apply a limit 
within the usual bounds. Like the wise 
hoy in the fairy story who said, ‘‘What 
is too large for a wren and too small 
for a robin, must be a sparrow’’, it has 
hit upon five months as the magie limi- 
tation. Among the 8 other non-con- 
formist states, not more than two agree 
upon any one formula: time-saving 
Oregon and Wyoming considering 40 
days adequate, and painstaking Mary- 
land and Minnesota believing that less 
than 90 days may be inadequate. While 
Alabama and Kansas complete the list 
of 4 states which limit their legislatures 
to less than 60 days, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee complete the list of 5 which have 
limits exceeding 60 days. It is depress- 


ing to the tabulator that Tennessee 


chose 75 instead of 80 as its mystic num- 
her: otherwise, we would have had 
votes for 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90. ‘How- 
ever, we have sufficient data to indicate 
that Oregon, Wyoming, Alabama, and 
Kansas have placed limits upon their 
legislatures which, according to the con- 
sensus of opinion, are inadequate. 


THE 48: WHERE DO THEY MEET? 


The location of the State Capitols 
are shown on the inside back cover of 
this magazine in the list of the legisla- 
tive reference services of the states. 
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BEFORE WE ENACT A LAW 
By Evxna D. BULLocK 
Director of the Nebraska Legislative Reference Burcau 


To those of us who work with legis- 
latures, it is increasingly apparent that 
a legislature in session is a deliberative 
body more by tradition than in reality. 
Civic life, as expressed in the questions 
which pass before a legislature, is be- 
coming so complicated that intelligent 
legislators everywhere are finding it 
necessary to insist upon information 
from authoritative sources before they 
arrive at conclusions and act upon 
them. 

Since the action of a legislature af- 
fects the life and welfare of people who 
live under varying conditions, the mem- 
bers of each legislature must be able to 
estimate what the probable effect of 
every law which passes will be in va- 
rious loealities and under differing cir- 
cumstances. Such foresight calls for 
more deliberation and more investiga- 
tion than a legislature in session can 
give, either through its committees or 
as a whole, to many important matters. 
Of course no such investigations should 
be hampered by political wire-pulling 
or by undue pressure from interested 
parties; and therefore trained and im- 
partial investigators are best qualified 
to serve. 

Thus it happens that in 1929, sixteen 
legislatures authorized eighty-six ad in- 
terim committees and commissions to 
study as many subjects during the en- 
suing biennium, and to report to the 
succeeding legislatures. 

Most of these committees are com- 
posed, in whole or in part, of members 
of several of the state legislatures. It 
would be very enlightening if some 
enterprising student of legislation could 
follow up the work of these committees, 
and ascertain just what the 1931 legis- 
latures do with their recommendations. 

The following list has been compiled 
by the author from material collected 
by the Interstate Legislative Bureau, 
and is a revision of a less complete list 
which was prepared by the Burean and 


published in The Legislator of August, 
1929. It goes without saying that a part 
of the commandment of each committee 
is: ‘*... and to report thereon to the 
next session of this legislature.” 

Ad Interim Committees—1929-1930 
CALIFORNIA 


To investigate aviation conditions. 

To investigate economic problems of 
agriculture. 

To investigate the need for a revision 
of the constitution, 

To investigate home rule for counties, 

To study joint highway district laws. 

lo codify the laws of the state. 

To plan uniform laws governing traf- 
fie in narcotics. 

To study street improvement laws. 

To investigate the tax system. 

lo investigate water problems. 

To study the preservation of the coast 
line of California. 

. 

lo study regulation and restriction of 
bill boards, sign boards and ‘‘hot 
dog stands.”’ 


COLORADO 
To investigate the coal strike of 1927. 
IDAHO 
To revise and codify the insurance 
laws. 


To make a collection of state produets 

for a county fair. 
ILLINOIS 

To investigate the desirability of a 
Saint Lawrence waterway. 

To study the marketing of Tllinois 
products. 

To investigate procedural laws. 

To investigate the state revenue ‘sys- 
tem. 

To investigate mining laws and to 
recommend changes. 

To investigate the desirability of re- 
vising the election laws. 

To consider the establishment of a 
retirement and benefit fund for 
state employees. 
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To investigate the desirability of 
creating a Mississippi River park 
system. 

To investigate the need for aeronautic 
laws. 

To investigate child welfare legisla- 
tion. 

To prepare uniform conservation 
laws. 

Senate Committee to study issuance 
and sale of bonds. 

INDIANA 

To investigate railroads and their 
employment situation, 

To investigate the establishment of a 
state home for colored children. 
To continue the corporation survey. 
To survey the situation concerning 

state aid for schools. 

To study the operation of laws con- 
eerning joint and consolidated 
school districts. 

To survey crop conditions in the 
state. 

IOWA 

To supervise an educational survey 
of handicapped children. 

To consider means for providing state 
revenue without direct property 
tax. 

MAINE 

To investigate sales tax. 

To confer upon the Sunday law. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Industrial Commission to investigate 
the textile industry. 

To investigate regulation of > taxi- 
‘abs in Boston. 

Commission on a memorial to those 
who served in the World War. 

To investigate control of publie utili- 
ties. 

To investigate advisability of filling 
in part of Fort Point Channel and 
South Bay in Boston. 

(Commission to consider an increase 
of the edueational requirements. 
Continuing commission to investi- 

gate and review tax laws. 

To survey and revise game and in- 
land fish laws. 


MISSOURI 

To investigate the status of the build- 
ing program of various state in- 
stitutions. 

MICHIGAN 

Commission to study crime preven- 
tion. 

Commission to make educational sur- 
vey. 

To investigate taxation. 

OREGON 

To study the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

To co-operate with committees from 
Washington and California in a 
study of traffic in narcotic drugs. 

To study the liability of owners and 
drivers of motor vehicles. 

To study the insurance laws. 

To investigate the production of text 
books for publie schools. 

To study the game laws. 

To consider the equalization of coun- 
ty salaries. 

To make a comprehensive report 
upon administrative reorganiza- 
tion. 

To study transportation upon the 
Columbia river. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
To study the state military reserva- 
tions. 

To study the law relating to town- 
ships. 

To investigate the printing laws, and 
the printing requirements of the 
several state departments. 

To study the present plans for finane- 
ing publie schools. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Advisory Commission concerning 
criminal law. 

To report on departmental reorgani- 
zation. 

To study and report on organization, 
rules and methods of the courts. 
To investigate the state publie welfare 

commission. 

To reapportion the representative 
districts. 

To study federal joint levies and ap- 
propriations. 

(Continued on Page i€) 
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Its Idle Guests Mutinied 


A LEGISLATOR LOOKS AT A PRISON 
By William W. Grant, Jr., 


Chairman of the Colorado Governor's Commission to Investigate the Recent Mutiny tn the Canon 
City Penitentiary 


(The Picture shows the work of the Canon City 
mutineers, while the smoke is still rising. The specks 
in the concrete yard are homeless prisoners.) 


Anything that involves an appro- 
priation should be a matter of interest 
and importance to a legislator—espe- 
cially when the particular class of ap- 
propriations reaches the dignity of ab- 
sorbing a considerable portion of the 
state’s income. Take penal institutions, 
for instance: 

In Colorado, for example, three per 
cent of the taxes collected for all state, 
county, and municipal purposes go to 
the support of such institutions. Com- 
pared with some of the middle western 
and eastern states this is a comparative- 
ly small sum, but assuming approxi- 
mately the same percentage, it is stag- 
gering in the aggregate. For the whole 
country over $50,000,000.00 is actually 
spent annually for operation and main- 
tenance of these institutions alone, ex- 
elusive of appropriations for new bnild- 


ings and exclusive of any expenses of 
the federal government. 

Yet the average legislator knows 
very little about the penal institutions 
of his own state. Prison appropria- 
tions, as far as outward appearances 
are concerned, are invisible. No acclaim 
waits on the efforts of the member of 
the legislature who secures an adequate 
appropriation for such purposes. ‘The 
alumni of the penitentiary do not exert 
the same influence as do the graduates 
of other state institutions. 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
the inquiring legislator would find if 
he undertook to investigate the situa- 
tion which some particular appropria- 
tion for penal purposes was designed to 
meet. Let us imagine, for instance, the 
case of amember of the Colorado House 
of Representatives at its last session: 
after devoting an hour to interviewing 
a series of lobbyists expounding the 
merits of appropriations for a eonven- 
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tion of Spanish War Veterans, a geo- 
logical survey, a rodent extermination 
campaign and a state publicity bureau, 
he rests for a moment, satisfied with his 
labors. At this point the House goes 
into the Committee of the Whole, and 
takes up a bill for an appropriation to 
build a double-cell house at Canon City. 
Where has he heard that name before? 
The bill passes on second reading. In 
the leisure following legislative acecom- 
plishment, he looks into the matter. 

He finds that the state penitentiary 
at Canon City is a settlement of some 
1,100 men and 25 women, that the first 
building was erected in 1876, and that 
since that time various structures have 
been constructed in the same imposing 
style, to-wit, a perfect parallelogram. 
These structures are intended to ae- 
commodate 558 men, one man to a cell. 
Congestion has caused the authorities to 
construct many of the cells to aecomo- 
date two men apiece. In such eases, the 
spacious four-foot width has been ex- 
tended to four feet and six inches. 


If the legislator is sufficiently in- 


quisitive, he finds that about 300 of the 


prisoners work on neighboring farms 
as ‘‘trusties,’’ but that the remaining 
800 must be kept within the walls, and 
that inside occupation should therefore 
be found for each of them. The effects 
of idleness on an individual oecur to 
him, and he wonders what the results 
of idleness will be in the case of several 
hundred men congregated in a limited 
space, especially when many of them 
have already demonstrated vicious 
qualities. He fails to envision the out- 
break which will oeeur in this very 
prison within six or eight months as a 
result of idleness. He finds that fright- 
ful and unthinkable immoralitv pre- 
vails as a result of the double cells. He 
wonders why he voted for an appro- 
priation for a donhble-cell house. 

He finds that the routine work nee- 
essary to carry on the operation of the 
institution can easily be done by 100 
men, but that the jobs are divided up 
so that about 300 men work on them 
for two or three hours a day. He learns 


that the auto tag factory employs about 
70 men part of the time, that the oc- 
cupation is hazardous, and that when a 
young fellow with a wife and children 
to support, loses all the fingers of one 
hand, he has no redress—although he 
is to be released in a few months, at 
which time he must resume his efforts 
to provide for his family by manual 
labor. The canning factory engages 
about 100 men for a few months, and 
relieves the taxpayer to the extent of a 
$25,000 annual profit. Our legislator 
finds, however, that a federal law which 
will go into effect in 1932 will prohibit 
any interstate shipment of penitentiary 
products, so that Oklahoma merchants 
will no longer have to compete with 
Colorado penitentiary products, Colo- 
rado merchants will no longer have to 
compete with Illinois penitentiary 
products, and so forth, ad lib; in other 
words, so that each state will thereafter 
be required to consume all of the prod- 
ucts of its own penal institutions, and 
cease to produce those which it does not 
consume. Additional appropriations 
will then be in order. 

Our legislator finds that there are no 
further opportunities for work in the 
penitentiary, and that every effort to 
provide such work is vigorously op- 
posed by labor unions, business agen- 
cies, Chambers of Commerce, and so 
forth. With certain crude notions as 
to efficiency, it seems to him that some- 
thing ought to be done with the labor 
of 1,100 men, especially when it is the 
only asset which the penitentiary has. 
He reflects that this is an efficient na- 
tion. He has been told this so often 
that he believes it, but he is puzzled. 
If he were addicted to the works of 
Lewis Carrol, he would recall with ironic 
satisfaction the words of the Bellman 
in The Hunting of the Snark, ‘‘When 
I say it three times, it’s so.’’ 

He learns many other things, one of 
the most important of which is this: 
throughout the United States the aver- 
age release of prison population will 
be 90 per cent within the next ten years. 
In other words, out of 100,000 convicts 
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now serving terms, 90,000 will again be- 
come members of organized society dur- 
ing that period. The realization comes 
to him that each of these 90,000 in- 
dividuals when released will retlect his 
prison experience in his attitude to- 
wards society. This suggestion rather 
haunts him. He couples it with the fact 
that in his own state each convict at the 
time of his release receives five dollars 
and a ticket to the place from which he 
was sentenced—which is rather obvious- 
ly the one place to which he should not 
go, because it is the scene of his crime: 
his temptation, and his fall. Five dol- 
lars doesn’t last long when one has to 
find a job, even if he has not the handi- 
cap of a prison record, a plight which 
is advertised by a free suit of clothes 
of unmistakable origin. Only a few for- 
tunates have places to go when they are 
released. 

It doesn’t seem to make much dif- 
ference to the now aroused legislator 
whether one believes in prison as a place 
for punishment, for education, or for 
reform. Common sense indicates that 
a man who is to come out should be so 
treated that when he is set free, he will 
be as much of an asset and as little of a 
liability as possible. 

The law-maker studies prison ad- 
ministration, and he becomes convinced 
that fifty-year-old methods are as un- 
successful in prison management as 
they would be in business. Finally he 
easts off all illusions regarding Ameri- 
ean efficiency in aught save certain me- 
chanical processes. He then addresses 
himself to one problem, and probably 
he phrases his conelusions thus: 

The only asset of a penitentiary is 
the labor of its inmates. This should be 
so used that the institution can be made 
self-supporting, and that each inmate 
‘an receive a wage, part of which should 
contribute to the support of his de- 
pendants and the balance of which 
should he paid to him when he is re- 
leased. In the case of a life-termer, 
part of his wages should go to the pur- 
chase of harmless artieles which will 
somewhat soften his lot. The services 
of psvehiatrists from state institutions 
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should be enlisted, for thus lives may 
be salvaged and souls may be saved. 

The alternative conclusion which the 
legislator might reach is this: that a 
prison is to be regarded as a place of 
detention, where iron discipline must 
prevail, and where men must be kept 
idle in order to prevent them from com- 
peting with ‘‘free’’ labor and *‘free’’ 
industry—it matters not what the effects 
upon the prisoner may be. 

Will the legislator conclude that 
human sympathy, not sentimentality, is 
needed in the administration of our 
prisons? Will he feel that human un- 
derstanding is conspicuously lacking 
in this field? 

Can he do otherwise ? 


Before We Enact a Law 


(Continued from Page 13) 
To consider the establishment of a 
state airport. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
To recommend a legislative re-appor- 
Tlonment. 
UTAH 
Commission to study the code. 
Commission to study the tax laws. 
WISCONSIN 
To study the educational svstem of 
the state. : 
To investigate needed amendments to 
laws relating to guardianship. 
To study traffic code and prevention 
of traffic aveidents. 
Commission to continue 
water power. 
To revise the rules of each of the two 
houses, and their joint rules. 
To investigate the issnanee of auto- 
mobile licenses by counties. 
To study the courts. 
To continue study of forestry and 
publie lands, 
To continue investigation of prison 
labor. 
To study aviation. 
To investigate practices of grain cle- 
vators. 
To study fire insurance. 
To consider the erection of a soldiers 
monument. 
To study a retirement plan for state 
employees. 
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The Association’s Project 


This Association has been organized by state legislators throughout the country who recognize the fact that 
legislative conditions must be improved, and that the responsibility rests primarily upon them. It is absolutely non- 


First: To maintain the Interstate Legislative Bureau which will 
1. Encourage every state to maintain an adequate legislative reference bureau; and make available the services 
of an expert who will visit any bureau which requests advice in organizing its work. 


Serve as a clearing house for the legislative reference bureaus of the various states. 


2. 

3. Assist legislators and the directors of state bureaus to locate the best sources of information and advice. 

4. Conduct researches, especially concerning the best methods for improving the personnel of our legislatures 
and for otherwise increasing legislative efficiency. 

5. Publish a substantial magazine, State Government, and send it monthly to each of the 7,500. state legislators. 

6. Publish special bulletins. 

7. Co-operate with universities and other agencies in educational work concerning legislative subjects. 


Second: 


Third: To arrange the following meetings: 
1. An Annual Conference, open to all legislators. 
2. An annual session of the Interstate Legislative Assembly, a body of 96 delegates, one elected by each branch 
of each legislature, primarily concerned with proposals for interstate compacts and uniform laws. 
3. An annua! conference of the directors of the legislative reference bureaus of the various states. 
4. For each standing committee, a conference at the time of the annual meeting of the leading organization in 


its field; 


Fourth: 


To maintain 12 national Committees of legislators, each with an Advisory Board of recognized experts. 


thus relating the Committee on Education to the National Education Association, for instance. 
To do its share in helping to integrate the work which is being done for the improvement of government. 
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HON. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP 


First Vice-President of the American 
Legislators’ Association 


He Breeds Steeds, Sheep and Statutes 


Professor William B. Belknap of 
Goshen, Kentucky, is an educator, an 
economist, a stock raiser, and a legis- 
lator. 


A native of Kentucky, he owns the 
Land o’Goshen Farms known for their 
thoroughbred saddle horses and South- 
down sheep. He is president of the Ken- 
tucky Pure Bred Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, a Director of the American Sad- 
dle Horse Breeders’ Association, and a 
member of the Royal Southdown Asso- 
ciation. 


Born in Louisville, April 18, 1885, he 
was educated in publie and local pre- 
paratory schools, received the degree of 
B. A. from Yale in 1908, studied at the 
University of Chicago in 1913 and 1914, 
and received an M. A. from Harvard in 
1915. He held the John Harvard Fel- 
lowship in 1915 and 1916. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


SENATOR JOSEPH LAWRENCE ROBBINS 


Member of Board of Managers of 
the American Legislators’ Association 


Senator Robbins, of Rapid City, 
South Dakota, was born in Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, on November 12, 1877. 


He began his college course at Grin- 
nel College, Lowa, and completed it at 
the University of Michigan. After an 
apprenticeship in the House ot Repre- 
sentatives of South Dakota, he gradu- 
ated to the Senate in 1927. For the past 
six years he has also been a member of 
the City Board of Government of Rapid 
City and a member of the City Library 
Board. 


He is a partner in the Robbins and 
Stearns Lumber Company, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Building and Loan Association. 


In polities he is a Republiean; in 
religion, he is a Congregationalist; 
and in parentage he is the father of 
one daughter. 


Good Laws for Bad Lands 
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